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LONDON, SATURDAY, 


Nites. 


~ 


SAINT SWITHIN AND UMBRELLAS. 


So certainly of late years is a period more or 
less approximating to the prescribed 
forty days < characterised by intermittent solstitial 
showers, that we almost forget to take note whe- 
ther St. Swithin, whom we were wont to consider 
our true rister inaugurated the 
series on the ‘day (July 15) dedicated to him in 
the calendar of popular superstition. Many, how- 
ever, still watch the passing clouds with anxiety 
on this important d blivious of the cireum- 


mag diluviorum, 


lay, « 
stance that total change of date has been effected 
by the Gregorian reformation of the calendar, 
and that they should, consequently, make their 
atmospheric observations eleven days later. But 
this is a matter of little moment. Foster, in his 
Perennial Calendar, gives us (p. 344.) the origin 
of the belief, viz. that on the canonisation of this 
holy man, known in the flesh as Bishop of Win- 
chester, the monks, a it not fitting that a 
saint should lie in a public cemetery (in which, 
according to his desire, he had been interré ad), 
determined toexhume his body with a view to its 
deposition in the choir; but that this design, 
which was to have been carried into effect with 
solemn procession-on July 15, was rendered im- 
practicable by reason of the violent rains, which 
commenced thereabouts, and continued for forty 
days without cessation. (See also [one’s Every- 
Day Book, vol. i. p- 953. 

A difference of climate has led our neighbours 
to look somewhat earlier for a patron of showers. 
The following couplets have for centuries held 
& high place in Fran among meteorological 
canons : 
int Médard 
lus tard; 

t Gerva 


June ¢ 


le « 
4 ‘tent 
trouvant jour ¢ I 1 cle al en no 
compa ule, une tout-a-coup 
Sans nuag Tou on f moui 
peau, et lui seul n’en recut pas la I 
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—_ yy 


igle était venu dé; 
téte, et lui servir dé 


loyer ses vastes ailes audessus de sa 
parapluie jusqu’au logis paternel. A 
lans les vieilles chroniques, on lui doune 
le nom de maitre de la pluie.” 


cette occasion 


The French have a conundrum: 


* Quel est ‘objet que l’on recher: 


(On st 


he le plus quand on 
sent de n dégoitte: c. a. d. un Para- 
piule ) 
This malicious answer contains a truth and 
paradox ; for true it is that in the fair weather 
and sunshine of life we are too apt to ne gle act the 
humble, —— friends whom we hunted up 
from their modest seclusion, when the storms of 
adversity were ¢ rh ‘ring around us, and fer whose 
timely assistance we were then so profusely grates 
ful. Thus, a continuance of the shower which 
suggested the foregoing 1 notes, allows time for a 
word on the modest despised umbrella, which its 
cessation might have cause <d me to omit. A 
learned dissertation on “The Spoon,” from the 
pen of an American writer, formed a welcome 
addition to the libraries of the curious; why not a 
companion on the neglected umbrella? The his- 
tory of this indispensable utensil would surely 
form an interesting volume, and afford a fine 
scope for the display of archeological and anec- 
dotical lore. No little labour and research would 
be required in tracing the origin, uses, and me- 
chanical development of the instrument from the 
earliest times, — from the “ Tholium reticulum, 
2 Idam fastigiatum et fornicatum, quo pro um- 
bella mulieres uti antur " of Pollux; the “ muni- 
men ad imbres” Vi ir vil; the “scortea” and 
* umbracula ’ ; the “oily shed” of 
Gay (Tri l. -), —down to the last 
improvements of the present day, the ** narapluie- 
canne, dont le fourreau se plie & volonté pour le 
nettre dans sa poche” of M. Cazal, and the 
china crapes” and “ alpacas” of Messrs. Sang- 
xr. We have, indeed, an attempt towards such 
u Hi torique sur 
le Para) e, et la leur 
Fabricat | ie-Cazal, Fournisseur 
de S. M. La Reine des Franeais, 12m Paris, 
l 6 ; t stil yet remains to be 


$ gouttes? 


oe. ° 
a& history 


-Anecd tique 


Canne, et sur 


the form 


and one can now-a-days 
F beneath 
arturient gingham of 
former days will soon share the fate of the equally 


us without fainting 


shelt r. Phe dr ] sical, p 
unwi cist only in our museums in 
a fragmentory state; or, embalmed in the inimit- 
bl i ick y be affect ionately 

“Gamp,” just as 

trument ye been 

“un Robinson,” 

erous machine beneath 


from the 
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which the hero of Defoe sheltered himself in his | 


island from the ardour of a tropical sun. 

It was the advice of a quaint old friend, often 
repeated for the guidance of his friends through 
this rainy world, to provide an umbrella when it 
was fine, and to do as they liked when it was wet. 
He had too “little Latin” to be aware that Mar- 
tial had given congenial counsel before him : 

“ Penula Scortea. 
“Ingrediare viam ceelo licet usque sereno 
Ad subitas nunquam scortea desit aquas.” 
Epig., lib. xiv. cxxx. 
Another couplet may be cited from the same 
author : 
“ Umbella. 
“ Accipe qu nimios vincant umbracula soles ; 
Sit licet et ventus te tua vela tegent.” 
Lib. xiv. xxviii. 

The poet gives us good advice; and that all 
may be enabled to follow it, I conclude by sub- 
mitting the following epigram to the consideration 
of those who may wish to make seasonable advice 
to their friends : 

“ Pour é¢trenne on veut a l’envie 
Du frais, et du neuf, et du beau; 
Je dis que c’est un parapluie 
Que l’on doit donner en cas d'eau!” (en cadeau.) 
Wiutiiam Bates, 
Birmingham. 





A MILTON NOTE. 


Mr. Hunter has shown (Vol. xi., p. 477.) that, 


From a letter accompanied with fac-similes of 
the signatures of Milton and his wife and daugh- 
ters, with which Mr. Marsh of Warrington has 
kindly favoured me, I find that Anne Milton could 
not write even her name, and that Mary mis- 
spelt it; but Deborah's handwriting is good. He 
has, however, proved to my satisfaction that she 


| is not one of the writers in the Cambridge MS. 


In fact she was not six years old when the last 
oem in that MS.—the sonnet on the death of 
is second wife — was composed. 

As I do not happen to have any books printed 


in the sixteenth century, and my memory is be- 


; come 


| rather to underrate, has left a s 


in my Life, &c. of Milton, I had fallen into an | 


error with respect to the date of the death of the 
Marchioness of Winchester. 
origin of that error; but 1 must previously state, 
in explanation of, not in excuse for, this and other 


I will now give the | 


errors in that work, that while it was in a frag- | 


mentary condition a domestic calamity occurred, 
which nearly paralysed my mental energies. My 
first impression was that [ ought to abandon my 


task, and perhaps it would have been the part of 


wisdom to have done so; but I finally resolved to 
persevere and complete the volume. 
In one of his notes on the poem Warton says: 
“ Mr. Bowles remarks that her death was celebrated by 
Sir John Beaumont and Sir W. Davenant. See Beau- 
mont’s Poems, 1629, p. 159.; Davenant’s Works.” 


From this I naturally inferred that she must have 
died before 1629; and, from the cause above as- 
signed, I did not carefully examine Beaumont’s 
poem, where I should have seen at once that the 
subject of it must have been a different person. 
I cast, by the way, no imputation on the sagacity 
or good faith of Mr. Hunter, of whom I have 
uniformly spoken with the respect to which he is 
entitled. 
No. 304.] 


somewhat treacherous, I have, in one 
instance stated as a peculiarity of Spenser's, that 
which was the ¢rdinary orthography of the time. 
In my remarks on Milton's first sonnet there 
are some inaccuracies. His was not, as I state, 
“ the earliest English specimen of a sonnet formed 
on the Italian model,” for Donne's Holy Sonnets 
— which, however, were not published till 1633 
—are similar in construction to his Italian 
sonnets and to that to Cromwell. Moreover, 
they had Italian authority for this structure ; for 
among the thousand sonnets of T. Tasso there are 
two similarly formed, Amando, ardendo, and Tu 
parti, o rondi nella. In what I said of the French 
sonnet I had only the poets of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in view ; but the sonnet 
was a favourite form with those of the sixteenth 
century. Ronsard, whom his countrymen seem 
great number, and 

speaking of that age Boileau says : 

“ A peine dans Gombaut, Mainard et Malleville 
En peut-on admirer deux ou trois entre mille.” 
There are doubtless many other errors and inac- 
curacies in my work, but it may suffice to have 
noticed these. Tuos, Keieutey. 
Chiswick. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS TEMP. ELIZABETH AND JAMES. 


On running over the pages of the Commons’ 
Journals, many a little characteristic incident 
turns up, which you may possibly deem suitable 
to your pages. 

Coughing down a Member not allowed. —“ Who- 
soever hisseth or disturbeth any speech hereafter, 
shall be called to the bar. Growing upon Si 
Lewis Lewknor's speech,” —that is, the practice 
gained strength during his speech. (2 James], 
June 20.) 

Absenteeism. — This was most rigorously denied, 
except by special leave for attending assizes of 
other public matters. The following permission 
being accompanied by a stipulated honorarwm 
suggests, that the cause of absence was regarded 


| by the House as frivolous: “ Sir Rob. Wroth hath 
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leave to absent himself for a se’nnight, upon the 
king's hunting in the forest ; hath leave, paying a 
buck to Mr. Speaker.” (June 12, 2 James L.) 


A Lawyer outvoted by a Jackdaw.— This was in 
a case for a “ bill for costs in a prohibition,” which 
was “ dashed upon the division of the House ;” for 
“qa jackdaw flew in at the window during his 
(Mr. Fuller's) speech, which was called omen to 
the bill,” (May 31.) 


Bill against costly Apparel.—Mr. Brook’s speech 
for this bill (18 Jac. 1.) is a prose version of the 
New Courtier’s Alteration, or second part of what 
is now called the Old Country Gentleman. He 
attributes to extravagance in dress, decay of the 
public treasure, the ceasing of old-fashioned hos- 
pitality, the debts of knights and gentlemen; and 
what he terms the inequality of trade, importation 
and exportation. (Only think of) “182. a year 
by a great courtier for shoe-strings!” Now-a-days, 
roses worn by members of this House on their 
shoes cost more than did their fathers’ apparel ; 
and he concludes by observing, that gilding and 
lace are clothing neither for winter nor summer ; 
Scripture teaching us that man’s first covering, 
even by the gift of heaven, was nothing but skins. 

Quoting Latin.— The trick so common among 
the members at that time, of dragging in Latin 
upon all occasions, was a fashion strengthened, if 
not set on foot, by the king’s pedantry. It was 
all very well in Sir Francis Bacon and such as he, 
but must have been insufferable when Sir Roger 
Owen could not allude to a straight line, without 
adding : “ Brevissima extensio a puncto ad punc- 
tum.” The greatest array of Latinisms occurs in 
the numerous debates about the Union of Scot- 
land and England, which being a pet project of 
James's would of course attract his eye. But 
(independently of the quackery here referred to) 
it is worth adding, that if the disjointed jottings- 
down of these brief but energetic debates touch- 
ing Scotland were judiciously linked into con- 
tinuous dialogue, they would bring out an array 
of facts and arguments more instructive than whole 
chapters of formal history-writing. 

N.B.— There are two different diaries of the 
first five years of James. 


Fulsome Homage towards the King. — This it | 


must be confessed showed itself more in words 
than in deeds; but the words are often inexcus- 
ably extravagant, and James is perpetually re- 


ferred to as guided by maxims and influenced by | 


a motive power unknown to common men. Sir 
George Moore said, “They could not follow a 


better guide than his Majesty ; though, like Peter, | 


afar off.” (March 19, 21 James I.) A more glaring 

instance of abject homage could hardly be fur- 

nished than by the examination of Edward Floyd, 

Esq., for speaking jeeringly of the Queen of Bo- 
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hemia, James’s daughter. One member after 
, another starts up and proposes some cruel or gro- 
tesque form of punishment; such as boring the 
tongue, pillory, fining, flogging, riding backwards 
on horseback with his beads and friar’s girdle 
about him. Sir George Goring moved for “ twelve 
rides on an ass, at every stage to swallow a bead, 
and twelve jerks to make him.” “ As he laughed 
at the loss of Prague, therefore let him cry by 
whipping.” Sir Edward Wardour: “As many 
lashes as the Prince and Princess are old.” Mr. 
Angell: “A gag in his mouth to keep him from 
erying and procuring pity.” Sir Francis Seymour 
of Marlborough delivered his judgment as follows: 
* To go from Westminster at a cart’s tail, with 
his doublet off, to the Tower; the beads about 
his neck, and to receive as many lashes by the 
way as he had beads.” It is satisfactory to add, 
that the merciful part of the House prevailed ; and 
though the riding backwards and fining were in- 
flicted, there was “no blood.” James, in one of 
his messages to the Commons, tells them that “ he 
was infinite, and his occasions infinite” (vol. i. 
p- 946.); but the House, without presuming to 
question this modest attribute, do not appear to 
have considered it necessary to promise a corre- 
sponding “ subsidy.” 


Act aguinst Scandalous and Unworthy Divines.— 
This, which is usually attributed to the Long Par- 
liament, was first brought forward under James I. 
(April 28, 1621.) 

The Long-bow versus the Gun.— An act, in 
1621, for the preservation of game is based on the 
now “inordinate shooting in pieces ;" but it was 
opposed as absurd,-the long-bow being now an 
obsolete weapon, and “ guns being the service of 

| the state: meaning thereby that the practice of 
gun-shooting was valuable, however acquired. 
Yet, though the long-bow is declared obsolete at 
the period here mentioned, it is certain that at the 
commencement of the civil wars, twenty years 
| later, it was an arm by no means neglected by the 
parliament. It may also be remembered, that Sir 
Walter Scott has introduced its use into the 
Legend of Montrose in 1643, greatly to the con- 
tempt of Dugald Dalgetty. 


Purity of Elections. — Mr. Noy, on this point, 
tells the House a story of Lord Bruce of Brem- 
berghe, for only uttering the word reminiscar by 
way of threat to one Roger, a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, being adjudged: To go up and down 
Westminster Hall, in his hose and doublet, without 
his hat; to go to all the courts, and then to go to 
the Tower. “And fit it were,” he then adds, 
“ that these men (divers Yorkshire constables) for 
| forestalling freedom of election, and terrifying 

men with as much as reminiscar, should go to the 
Tower.” Then, as to the qualification of voters, 
| there is abundant evidence that electors in bo- 
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roughs always lost their right by non-residence ; 
and it was not till the 13th Elizabeth, that an 
attempt was made by a bill to give “ validity to 
burgesses non resiant,’—the term burgesses here 
meaning representatives. And the independence 
of cities and towns is illustrated by the unchal- 
lenged assertion of a member, in 1604, that the 
interference of a sheriff would be tantamount to 


“the disinherison of any corporati 











Plan Sor keeping Members to their Seats.— 
“ Ordered: That it, after the reading of the first 
bill, any of the House de t 
Mr. Speaker, to pay to th e poor men’s box four 
pence.” (Nov. 9, 9 Elizabeth.) J. W. 





INEDITED POEM BY CHAUCER. 
I have ventured, and I think justly, to desig- 
nate as inedited the following poem by C haucer, 
although it has been printed by Leyden in his 
Introduction to The € Complaynt of Scotland, be- 
cause from the year 1801, when Leyden so printed 
it, until the present time, it has, I believe, been 
overlooked by the editors of Chaucer's works. 
Having, by the kindness of a friend, procured an 
accurate collation of the poem as given by Ley- 
den with the original MS. in the Advocates’ Li- 
brary, Edinburgh, it seemed well to put such 
version on record in “N.& ().” for the benefit of 
future editors of Chaucer generally, and more 
direc tly for the benefit of . Robert Bell, who, 
in his Annotated Edition of the British Poets, is 
labouring so earnestly and with such good effect 
to give us not only a new but a more perfect edi- 
tion of Chaucer than we now ‘possess. 
[ will merely add that the poem is preserved in 
a MS. System of Theology, canoer d by John de 
Irlandia in 1490, and that he attributes, I have no 
doubt correctly, the poem to Chaucer in the fol- 
lowing passage : “ And, sene I have spokin same- 
kle of this noble and haly virgin, I will, on ye end 
of yis buk, writ ane orisoune, yat Galfryde ‘Chau- 
ceir maid and prayit to yis lady;” while Leyden, 
whose opinions on all such m: utters are deserving 
of the highest respect, observes that “ its authen- 
ticity derives probability from the antiquity of the 
authority by which it is ascribed to him.” 








“INCIPIT ORATIO GELFRIDI CHAUNCER, 
“ Orisoune to the Holy Virgin. 


“ Moder of God, and virgin wndefould, 

O blisfall quene, oure quenis emperice! 
Preye you for me yat am in syn ymould, 
One to yi sone, the punysar of Vice, 

That of his mercy, yot | be nyce 
And neclegent in keping of his law, 
His hie mercy my soule on to him drawe, 
“Thou moder of mercy, wey of indulg ce, 
That of all wertu art superlatif, 
Sauo' of saulis, throw yi beneuolence ; 
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O humy!ll lady, mayde, moder, and wyve, 
Causar of | strynthar of woe and strive : 
My prayer to yi sone yat you present, 
Sene of my gilt hooly I me rapent. 


“ Benyng comfort of us wreiches alle [ waye ] ; 
Be at myn ending quhen yt I s all dey: 

O well of piete, one to ye I call, 
Fulfiliit of sueitnes, holp me for to weye 
Agane ye feynd, vat w' his handis tweye, 

And all his my", wil pluk at ve ballance 


lo wey us ck I 











» kep us from his mischan 
“ And for you art ensample of chastite, 
And of all vyrtuis, worchip, and hon 
Abone all — blisset mot you be, 


Now spei k, now prey, wnto o* saluiour, 
That he me send suych grace and f 
That all the heit and byrnyng li h 
He slok in me, blissit madene marye. 


“ Most blissit lady, cleir licht of the day; 
Tempil of our lord, and woce of all gu 
That by yi prayer wipeth clene away 





The filth of our soulis wikitnes: 
Put furt yi hond; help me in my distres, 
And fro temptacioun, lady, deliuer me 
Of wikit tho‘, for yi benignite. 
“So that the will fultillit be of yi sone, 
And yat of ye holigost he me illumyn; 
Prey you for us, as euit s bene ve wv 
Al suich « mprice sekerly bene 3 1; 
For suich an aduocat may no man devin 
As you, lady, our grevis to redres; 
In yi refuce is all our sekernes. 


“ Thou schapin art be goddis ordinaunce, 
lo prey for us, flour of humilite ; 
Quhairfor of vin otlice haue rememberaunce 
t thatt eynd, throw his subt 
That in await lyeth for to cautch me, 
Me neuir ouereum w' his trechery ; 
Unto my soule helle, lady, you me gy. 








“ Thou art the way of our redemcioun, 
Ffor crist of the ded nyt for to tak; 
Both flesch and blood, to yis entencioun, 
Upone a croce to dy for our sak : 
His precius deth maid ye feyndis quaik, 
And cristin folk for to reiosene euir, 
Help from his mercy yat we not disseuir 


“ Remember eik upone the sorow and pey: 
That you sufferit in to his passioun, 
Quhen watter and blud out of yin ene tweyn, 
For sorow of him ran by yi chekis doune ; 
And sone you knowest weil ye enchesoue 
Of his duing, was for to saif mankind; 
You moder of mercy, haue yat in thi mynd. 
“ Weill ouchtene we thé worschip and hono 
Palace of crist, floure of virginite ; 
Seing yat upone ye was laid the cure, 
To bere the lord of hevin, of erth, and see, 
And of all thingis yat formyt euir my* be, 
Of hevynis king you was predestinat, 
To hell our saulis of thyn sic hie estait. 


“Thy madynis wambe, in quhich that o' lord lay; 
Thy pappis q uhit, yat gaf him souk also ; 
Unto our sauffing, blissit ‘be vou ay 
The birth of crist, our thraldome out us fro; 
Joy and hono™ be now and euir moo, 
To him and the, that unto liberte, 
Fra thraldome haue us brot, blessit be ye. 
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« By the, lady, ymak s the pes 
het wix : lis 
Blissit be g vat 
Ye passing bounte spredeth all about: 


Yot yat our hertis sterne be and stout, 
You cast to crist befor ws suich ar 














1e, 
That all our gilt forgevin be ws « 
“ Pa wi eee 1? y tl re i the, 
And brokin 1 k of hell; 
By the ve waurld restorit is pardee; 
Of all wertu 4 ‘ ng Mi Weil 
; +) P| ,¢ 
In 1a y c 
Perform , 
‘Now, s \ art 
You petius lady 
Pray vi dier sone, 
Ot y juest, | 
rhan s tt 
To prey " 
For wor he © 
\ 
-} l Tt rist, 
‘ n John 
Schynvng apost! st 
And best belouit amangis yame 
With our lady, I] ve, vou be one, 
That on to crist s ull preve; 





‘Mary and Johnne, O hevynis gemmis tweyne, 
2 vig in ve presence 

{ r! rod, \ lusty pevne, 
lo 1 wat el nN. ¥ 


So vat we mycht maken resistance 

Agane the feynd, and mak him to be waile, 

Phat yo" prayer may us so moche availl, 
“Ye bene the twoo, I k :ow weralv, 

In quhich the fader God can edefy 

By his sone only gottin specially P 
tharfor to you I ery, 
ir synfull m lady, 

. ! 









ive il, ti I re 
Our old giltis that he not record. ; 
“ Be ve our help and our protectioun, 
Sene for merey of yo" benignite, 
The preuelege of his dilectioun 
In you, confermyt God, upone the tre 
Hanging; and to one of you, said he, 
ticht in this wys, as I rehers now can, 
Behold and see, lo heir yin sone, woman!’ 
“ And to that vther, ‘ Heir is yi moder too;’ 
Yan pray I you for th at sueitnes 
Of the haly luf yat god betwix you twoo 
With his mouth maid and of his hie nobles 
Commandit hath vou throu his blissitnes, 
As moder and sone to help us in our neid 
And for our synnis mak or hartis bleid. 


“Un to you tweyne now I my soule commend, 
Mary and Johne, for my saluacioun, 
Helpeth me yat I my lif may mend, 
Helpeth now that the habitacioun 
Of the holy gost, our recreacioun, 
Be in my hart now and evermor; 
And of my soule wesch away the sor. 


“ Expiicit orAtio GALFRIDI CHAUCEIR.” 


As it is highly probable that other minor poems 
from the pen of England's first, and, with one 
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the benefit of such knowledge. 


exception, England’s greatest poet, are still ly 
enshrined among the many volumes of Early MS. 
poetry still preserved to us, and that their exist- 
ence may be known to some readers of “N. & Q.,” 
I shall be well pleased should the present attempt 
to recall attention to Chaucer and his writings be 
the means of inducing them to give his admirers 


) 


Puito-Cuaucer. 


THE LATE THOMAS RODD. 


» with which the late Mr. Rodd has 
ervedly mentioned by Dr. Bliss, and 


in the Oxford Obituary, induces me to propose 


Th B eul ) 
1 


t | so ae 





that the correspondents of that amiable and intel- 
ligent bookseller should communicate in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” some of the valuable communi- 
cations received from him, which they may have 
preserved. The letter from which the following 
extracts are selected is dated August 16, 1846, 


and evinces the same insatiable pursuit of know- 





ledge with which he was animated — 
“Tn the morning of life when the spirits are young.” 


I cannot but feel what delight it would have 
ed Mr. Rodd, had his life been spared, to 
have witnessed the progress of “ N. & Q.,” and to 
have made it the channel of imparting his vast 
miscellaneous bibliographical knowledge. 








“ You are quite right in presenting the volumes 
of your catalogue to parties who have behaved 
liberally towards you, i.e. towards the library. 
Why not advertise it on the wrapper of the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, and the Manchester papers ? 
Few persons are aware of such a catalogue being 
in print, and still fewer that there is a third 
volume: reduce the price to as low a sum as 
possible should you act upon this suggestion.* 

“ What is the meaning of your question, What 
think you of our University ? Is it a project for 





| one in your part of the world? I must plead 


a 


ignorance, and beg pardon for not having paid 
attention to an announcement of such importance. 
If the Lancashire people really entertain such a 
project, and act upon it with their characteristic 
promptitude, energy, and durability, it will be an 
era in the history of the world; as I am certain 
that they will carry human learning to as high a 
pitch as the human intellect is capable of, just as 
they have done manufactures and commerce. All 





* Bibliotheca Chethamensis: sive Bibliothecew publice 
Mancuniensis ab Humfredo Chetham Armigero fundate 
Catalogus exhibens Libros in varias Classes pro varietate 
argumenti distributus. Quanta potuit fide et diligentia 
edidit Joannes Radcliffe, A.M., Bibliothecze supra dicts 
Custos, ac Collegii Enei Nasi apud Oxonienses Socius. 
2 voll. 8vo. Mancunii, 1791. Vol.iii. . . . Contexuit, 
Indices cit, atque edidit Gulielmus Parr Greswell, 
Mancunii, 1820. 
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I can wish and hope for personally is, that if such | 
a project is in agitation, it will be adopted, and | 
that you may be made librarian and me book- | 
seller, with such ample funds as would allow of 
our indulging our fancies and covetousness for 
books. What a library would it possess in the 
course of ten or twelve years! The older ones 
must of course surpass it in curiosities, but for | 
extent and usefulness we would be able to com- | 

! 

| 

| 


pare with any.” 
Bisviotuscar. CueTHam. 


“ THE SONGS OF THE DRAMATISTS.” 


There is a little matter in “ The Songs of the 
Dramatists,” included in Mr. Bell’s Annotated 
British Poets, which seems to me worthy of a note. 
At p. 46. are given certain “ foots of songs,” sung 
by Moros the Fool in the play of The longer thou 
livest the more Fool thou art, by one William 
Wager. These conclude with the following, 
called — 

“4 CATCH. 





hes green. 
Give us of your Christmas ale, 

In the honour of Saint Stephen. 
Robin redbreast with his notes, 

Singing aloft in the quire, 
Warneth to get vour frieze coats, 

For winter then draweth near. 
My bridle lieth on the shelf, 

If you will have any more, 
Vouchsafe to sing it yourself, 

For here you have all my store. 





” 


This reads at first sight very like nonsense, and I 
would suggest that Mr. Bell might, without incur- 
ring the risk of “superfluous annotation,” have 
taken a little pains to reduce it to sense. To 
begin with the title, “ A Catch :” I have not seen 
the original play, and cannot therefore tell if it is 
so designated therein ; but I perceive that, in other 
cases in this book, the editor has given “head 
lines” to compositions having none, and I strongly 
suspect that he has done so in this instance. In 
that case, and indeed in any case, I would suggest 
that “A Catch” is a misnomer. That would 
imply that it was a composition of a peculiar con- 
struction, intended to be sung by several voices. 
This, on the contrary, is simply a comic ballad, 
sung by one person only. Why it should have 
been termed a catch, is inexplicable to me ; unless 
on the supposition that its real point and purpose 
altogether escaped whoever christened it; and 
that, regarding it as a piece of nonsense, they 
considered as appropriate a title which nonsense- 
verses have borne before. 
No. 304.] 


just cited. 
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But the verses are in fact very good sense, and 
that sense it only requires a little alteration in the 
punctuation to make apparent on the surface, 
The key to this right punctuation is however 
found less in the lines themselves than in others 
which precede them on the same page. Referring 
to some other of the fool's snatches, we find one 
ending : 
“ T laid my bridle on the shelf, 
If you will any more, sing it yourself.” 
And again : 
“ I have twenty more songs yet, 
A fond woman to my mother, 
As I were wont in her lap to sit, 
She taught me these, and many other. 
I can sing a song of ‘ Robin Redbreast,’ 
And * My little pretty Nightingale, 
‘There dwelleth a jolly Foster here by the W 
Also, *‘ J come to drink some of your Christma 
When I walk by myself alone, 
It doth me good my songs to render.” 








Now, in point of fact, the catch, as it is called, 
is a composition precisely in character with that 
It is a song composed of lines from 
various songs ; and had the editor only punctuated 


| it as follows, it would at once have been plain and 


intelligible, and have spared one the trouble of 
hunting farther for the meaning : 
‘ SONG. 
“T have,—‘A pretty titmouse 
Came pecking on my toe ;’ 
* Gossip, with vou I purpose 
To drink before I go;’ 
* Little pretty n ghting ule, 
Among the branches green.’ 
* Give us of your Christmas ale, 
For the honour of Saint Stephen;’ 
* Robin Redbreast with his note 
Singing aloft in the quire, 
Warneth to get vour frieze coat, 
For winter then draweth near ;’ 
* My bridle lieth on the shelf. — 
If vou will have any more 
Vouchsafe to sav it yourself, 
For here you have all my store.” 





—a medley, introducing six snatches of, no doubt, 
popular songs, with which the Fool was familiar. 
[ will conclude with a Query : 
readers afford any information about the songs to 
which the Fool refers ? 


Can any of your 


W. Sawyer. 
Oxford. 





FLY-LEAVES OF BOOKS: REUBEN BURROW. 


This very low-minded mathematician was born 


in Yorkshire, and was successively a clerk, writing- 
master, schoolmaster, astronomical assistant to 
Maskelyne, editor of the Ladies’ Diary, and as- 
sistant on the trigonometrical survey in India, 
where he died in 1791 or 1792. 
geometer and an able man, and he left several 
works in print. 


He was a good 


He had an excessive hatred of 
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John Green and William Wales, who were suc- 
cessively the astronomers in Cook’s voyages, and 
he had probably been beaten by them in some 
competition for places. Whenever he bought a 
work of either, he wrote some scurrility on the 
fly-leaf, as I have seen in various instances. But 
in the Miscellanea Scientifica Curiosa, of which 
both Wales and Green were editors, he wrote as 
follows. His copy is in my possession : 

“Miscellanea Scientifica Curiosia Or a Balderdash 
Miscellany of damn’d Stupid Raggamuffin Methodistical 
Nonsense and Spuability. By two of the most stupid 
and most dirty of all possible Fools Rogues and Scoun- 
drels, vizt John Green A.M. Late Tubthumper now Soul 
driver in Hell and William Wales, ——brusher at Christ’s 
Hospital, not ouly the dirtiest Scoundrel that God ever 
made, but The dirtiest rascal that he Possibly could 
make. Amen.” 

I need not say that Green and Wales were both 
respectable men. On an editorial note Burrow 
remarks as follows : 

“This stupid, pimping, affected, dull, pert, contempt- 
ible, vile, fulsome, nauseous, villainous Note, the reading 
of which is enough to make a person spew their liver up, 
and to give the devil a vomit; was written by William 
Wales.” 

I highly approve of the publication of fly-leaves 
and manuscript notes, when written by men of 
any note whatever. Remarks made in books are 
more directly left for printing than manuscript 
diaries, because executors have not the oppor- 
tunity, usually, of exercising a discretion. It will 
therefore be a good thing if those who write in 
their books, and thereby leave their opinions for 
publication (in the genuine sense of the word), 
are informed that they do so under responsibility. 
There are not many who carry their freedom so 
far as Reuben Burrow, but there are some who 
forget that an addition to a book is not a private 
note. A. De Moreay. 





Hlinor Notes. 

A Gri en Rose. — 

“Atan exhibition of flowers which took place at the 
beginning of this month, at Mannheim, a prize was 
awarded for a very extraordinary floral curiosity — a 
green rose. The petals of the flower were green, and had 
somewhat the form of leaves.” — Galignani’s Messe nger, 


May 14, 1855. 
W. W. 
Malta. 


The Tippet. — Several portions of the dress of 
the learned professions were at first designed for 
use ; such as the pouch for drugs on the gown of 
a D. Med.; the patch or coif of a serjeant of law 
which concealed the tonsure ; the lamb-skin on a 
determining B.A.’s hood in imitation of the toga 
candida of the Roman ; and in the same way the 
tippet on a Warrister’s gown was a wallet to carry 
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his breviates in; and probably that on the proctor’s 
and pro-proctor’s gown were for carrying papers 
when he attended the University Court, as a sort 
of academical sabretache. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Almanacs.—Old almanacs have been recently 
mentioned in “N. & Q.” as of historical value. 
One would think, judging from the following 
newspaper cutting, that they were so esteemed on 
this side of the water : 


“ Tue SALE or THE INGrAHAM Liprany.—The great 
event of the week, in the literary world, has been the sale 
of the library of the late Edward D. Ingraham. As Mr. 
Ingraham was known to be indefatigable in the pursuit of 
literary oddities, the bringing of his collection to the 
hammer created no little excitement, and the circum- 
stance was turned to a good account in the sale of his 
books at auction. The sale occupied the greater part of 
the week, being continued from day today. Yesterday, 
among the works sold was one entitled ‘A Historical 
Sketch of the Continental Bills of Credit, from 1775 to 
1781, with Specimens thereof. By Samuel Breck, Esq.’ 
This interesting work was transcribed by Mr. Ingraham 
from the author’s MS., and many curious notes added to 
the original work. It was purchased for 105 dollars by 
Mr. Mitchell, of this city. 

“Some of the books sold during the week brought 
prices rather caloulated to astonish. Among them was 
an original ‘Poor Richard’s Almanac,’ which sold for 


Jifty-two dollars. We have a file of those almanacs which 


we would be willing to part with at half that rate.” 
' S. H. 
Philadelphia. 


Meaning of “ Codds.”—At p. 333. of The New- 
comes, Mr. Thackeray writes, respecting the “ Poor 
Brethren” of the Charterhouse, “the Cistercian 
lads call these old gentlemen codds, I know not 
wherefore.” I always understood this title to be 
an abbreviation of “codger.” They were old 
codgers in the boys’ estimation ; and “ Cod Curio,” 
a cotemporary of Mr. Thackeray as well as my- 
self, was a funny old man, who ornamented his 
little room with curiosities that were more absurd 
than valuable. Atrrep Garry. 


Epigram. — The following lines, addressed by 
I know not whom to a lady who was in the habit 
of keeping five-pound notes in her Bible, thinking, 
I suppose, that there they would be secure from 
pillage, were repeated to me the other day by an 
octogenarian friend : 
“ Your Bible, Madam, teems with wealth, 
Within the leaves it floats; 
Delightful is the sacred text, 
But heavenly are the notes.” 
E. H. A. 
Places in the Crimea. — Koslof is now called 
Eupatoria, a name given in the time of Ca- 
tharine II., the Eupatoria of Strabo being on the 
opposite or south-eastern coast. So the Sebas- 
topol of Arrian was in Cappadocian Pontus on 


the south shore of the Euxine. Inkerman is the 
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Ctentis (Krevots) of Strabo, “the s same distance 
from Balaclava (sy Siew | ay os) as it is from 

Trav Xeppovnorrey mivcws.” Bh No place | corresponds 
with this distance but a spot marked on the | 


maps “ Ruined Village Tombs,” near the place 
where the French troops disembarked last year. 
There is an inaccuracy in Dr. E. D. Clarke's es- 
timate of the stadium, which he roughly makes a 
furlong ; for short distances the difference is im- 
material, but for longer the error is magnified so 
as to interfere with the long distances mentioned 
by Strabo and Arrian. The furlong is 220 yards, 
but the Greek stadium was a small fraction in 
excess of 202 yards. The distance from Bala- 


flucries. 


“GESTA ROMANORUM,”’ AND WHO COMPILED rt ? 


stumbled mn the 


following pas. 





I have just 


] . ~ eo . *,* “es 
sage in Griisse’s edition of the Gesta Romanorum, 


| question ; and if so, how fa 


clava to Feodosia is about 1000 stadia, according | 


to Strabo (1. vii. c. 4. s.3.); it is just 100 miles 
English. It is, however, only 871 stadia as the 
crow flies, but will be about 1000 by sea. 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 

A Street Song.— The following parody on a 
popular song [ think you will agree with me is 
too good to be lost, and at the present time may 
well be enshrined in “ N.& Q.;” the paper I copy 
it from bespeaks its having issued from the “Cat- 
nach” press, but it may be a reprint possibly : 

“You have told us, J 
When you « 


yhony Russell, 
m the hustings stood, 
That the laws you would bring forward 
Should do trade and commerce good. 
We returned vou for the ¢ ity, 
And we trusted to your row, 
Now you laugh at all your speeches ; 
Crikey, ain’t we humbug’d now ? 
“Oh, Lord John, vou always pron 
You'll be better by and by e; 
But you soon forget that promi 


When electors are not nigh. 


You are lukewarm, Johnny Russell ; 
Jews can’t sit without a row; 

Mind you do your best next session, 
Crikey, ain’t we humbug’d now ? 


“You are keeping up the army, 
Window-taxes sti . ire on; 
Why did you not help Hungary ? 


Has ‘ Nick’ frig tend you, Lord J hn? 


When you come into the Cit 
Won't there be a preciou ; 
We'll serve vou like — 1 oad : 





-d now?” 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 
Origin of Greenwich Park. — 

“ Please it unto the king our sovereign lord, that of his 
special grace, and of the assent of his Lords spiritual and 
ral, and of the Commons in this present parliament, 

fo grant to Humphrey, Duke of Gloster, and 


Crikey, ain’t we humb 





Eleanor his wife, a license to enclose 200 acres of their 
land, pasture, wood, heath, virses, and gorse; and thereof 
to make a park in Greenwich: and by the same authority 
to make towers there of stone and lime, after the form 
and tenure of a schedule to this present bill annexed, 
without fee or fine thereof to vou to be paid.”— Petitiones 
m Pa rliamento (15 Hen. Vi.). 


No. 204.] J. W. 


4 





Das Alteste Miihrchen- und Levenden Buch 

Christlichen Mittelalters (Dresden and Leipsie, 
1842), in which direct reference is made to its 
compiler; and I venture through your columns 


to ask, whether the learned editor of the edition 
published for the Roxburgh Society, Sir F. Mad- 
den, has had his attention drawn to the passage in 
r he considers the in- 
Griisse quotes (vol. ii. 
of the 


formation satisfactory ? Dr. 
p. 294.) the following extract from e. 68. 
aes Creaturarum : 


* Tlabebant 
feriores sicut luculenter ex 
Elimandus in Gestis Rom narrat de Trajano qui 
cum adscendisset ad bellum festinanter, quedam vidua 


flebiliter occurrit dicens: obsecro, ut sanguinem filii mei 


ctum erga in- 
stis. Unde 


enim antiqui principes 
rimetur in eorum ¢ 
inorum 





innocentis perempti vindicare digneris. Cumque Tra- 
janus, si sanus reverteretur, vindicare testaretur, vidua 
dixit : et quis mihi hoc pr rest: ibit, si tu in preelio interit 
Respondit, q ui post me im rabit; cui vidua: et tibi id 
pre ode rit, si alter mihi justitiam fecerit? Et Tra 
utique nihil. Cui vidua: nonne, inquit, tibi melius est, 


ut tu mihi justitiam facias et per hoc mercedem accipias, 





quam alteri hance transmittas. Tune Trajanus pietate 
commotus de equo descendit nocent mguinem vin 
dicavit. Idem dum quidam is Trajani 





equitando nimis lIascive discurreret, filium 
viduz interemet. Quod cum Trajano vidua lac 
exponeret, ipsum suum filium, qui hoe fecerat, vi 
filii sui defuncti tradidlit et magnifice ipsum dotabit. 


<Abiliter 
luse loco 





f 


As I have no op portuni ity of again referring to 
Sir F. Madden’s valuable Preliminary Dissertation, 
I trust he and you, Mr. Editor, will excuse my 
asking the question through the columns of 


‘5.& @” G. R. 
TURTLE, WHITEBAIT, AND MINISTERIAL WHITE- 
BAIT DINNERS. 

As “N. & Q.” has admitted articles on the 


orthography Calipash” and “ Calipee,” may 
I crave its assistance on one or two kindred 
points; and as gastronomy is supposed to walk 
hand in hand with social progress; and refine- 
ment in the order, arrangement, and supply of the 
table has been, and I believe rightly, cons sidered 
indicative of a high state of intellec tual culture, 
perhaps Queries on this point may be justified in 
your columns. 

When was turtle first introduced into this 
country ; and by what fone did its prep: uration 
for the table attain its present savo ury exc lene 

How long has the fashion of going to B lack 
wall or Greenwich to eat whitebait existed ? Tn 
what did it take its What is the earliest 





rise ? 





mention of whitebait an article for the table? 
What is the meaning 2? 











@ eo om ee om 
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3. How long has it been a custom for the minis- 
ters to have whitebait dinners? And how many 
dinners do they have during the year ? 
always one at the close of the session; but is there 
not also one at Whitsuntide? 

If Dr. Doran, who I believe has not touched 
upon these points in his amusing Table Traits, or 
any other of your correspondents learned in such 
matters, would kindly reply to these inquiries, I 
have no doubt others would be pleased and in- 
structed equally with Aricivs. 


Minsr Queries. 


Sir Andrew de Harcla.—I am in search of par- 
ticulars respecting the family of Sir Andrew de 
Harela, Earl of Carlisle, who was beheaded for 
high treason in 1333. Could any of your corre- 
spondents afford me information as to its origin, 
arms, &c.? His family was seated originally at 
Harcla, county of Westmorland, whence they 
probably derived their name. 
family has at present any representatives ? 

Whilst I am troubling you, could you inform 
me the cost of a grant of arms, and whether one is 
dificult to obtain ? JOHN SLATER. 
* Manchester. 


Norse Sagas. —In 910, a Norwegian expedi- 
tion, headed by Eric Blodoxe, then very young, 
and his foster father Roald of More, landed in the 
Severn, and passed into Herefordshire over a pass 
called Symond’s Rock, retreating by a place called 
St. Briavels to their vessels. 

There was a saga writer called Semund in the 
twelfth century ; and in the Series Dynastarum of 
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There is | 


| who was his first wife ? 
Also, whether the | 
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| photographers to be directed to the phenomenon 
as intimately connecting their art with electricity ? 
R. W. Hack woop. 


Grayling.— The Secretary or THe West oF 
Scottanp AnGcuine Cius would be glad to know 
if any correspondents of “ N. & Q.” have any in- 
formation on the subject of the introduction of the 
grayling into the English rivers. The fish in ques- 
tion is understood to be originally a native of 
Switzerland, and introduced into England by the 
monks, Is anything known as to when this was 
done, and how ? 


Glasgow. 


Freeman Family.— Will any one be good 
enough to inform me who William Freeman, 
D.D., was, whose daughter Mary married Henry 
Brougham, Esq., grandfather of the ex-Chancellor, 
and died in 1807, aged ninety-three years? Was 
this lady, who survived her husband, the mother 
of his children, or was he twice married? If so, 


E. H. A. 


Leonard Milburn. — A native of Hullerbank in 
Cumberland is stated to have married Frances 
Dacre, a daughter of Francis Dacre, the claimant 
of the baronies of Gilsland and Greystoke against 
the Howards in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


| Can any of your correspondents state what issue 


Torfieus, mention is made of a saga of the battle | 


of Bravalla. 

Can any of your correspondents say whether 
either of these legendary sources refers to the 
expedition in question ? © B. R. I. 


Royal Licence for Change of Surname.— An 
article appeared in your paper (Vol.i., p. 337.), 
by which I obtained much information. May I 


farther ask, could you give any idea what the fee | 
Also, where | 


is for procuring the royal licence ? 
should one apply for it ? is it to the Heralds’ Office? 
A. B. 

Dublin. 


Objects impressed on the Bodies of Persons struck 
by Lightning. —1 have just lighted upon a para- 
graph detailing two or three cases in which per- 
sons struck by lightning were found after death to 
have had photographic (?) impressions of objects 


came of this marriage, and whether or not any 
descendant now remains? Leonard Milburn was 
a brother of Richard Milburn, Bishop of Carlisle. 
In the will of another brother in the year 1615, 
he is called Sir Leonard Milburn. Probably he 
was a clergyman. 

Francis Dacre appears to have had four daugh- 
ters, viz. Elinor, Elizabeth, Frances, and Anne. 
Elinor died in the year 1599. Elizabeth is men- 
tioned in the will of Lady Mountague as “ Elizth. 
Dacre.” Query, did she or her sister Anne marry, 


| and if so, with whom ? K. 


Magazine Tale. — Tas any of your readers seen 
a short tale (“ of hapless love”) which,ended with 
these words : 

“ And we sealed it with his (or her) favourite seal, 
having the emblem of the withered leaf and motto ‘Je ne 
change qu’en mourant.’ ” 





It appeared in a magazine many years ago. Can 
any of your readers say where it is to be met 
with ? La. 


Newburgh, Fife. 


Limberham. — An impure woman destroys “ the 


| soul of the miserable man who is dunce enough to 


near them at the time they were struck imprinted | 
on various parts of their bodies. Can any of your | 


readers authenticate any similar cases ; and if such 
4 fact can be established, ought not the attention of 
No. 304.] 


| ham evidently means a paramour. 


become a limberham to the execrable wretch.” 
(Memoirs of John Buncle, vol. iv. p. 249.) Limber- 
Query, au- 


thority for the word ? J. K. L. 
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Persian Ambassador. — During the year 1819, 


Mirza Aboul Hassan Khan was sent to this | 


country as an envoy from the King of Persia, for 
the purpose of cultivating or cementing friendly 
relations between the two empires. Being at the 
same period despatched on a similar mission to 
the French capital, he remained there for some 
time, but ultimately quitted it, without having 
even presented his credentials at the Tuileries. 

The reason assigned for this was, that — 

“The Mirza expected the king to stand up in his 
presence, and, in that posture, receive the letter with 
which he was intrusted from his master. This the king 
could not do, being ill at the time with gout. His excel- 
lency next insisted that he must sit beside his Majesty, 
or at least in front of him, otherwise he should have his 
head cut off on his return. As neither of these points of 
etiquette could be complied with, and the French Court 
had no desire to be accessory to his decapitation, it was 
resolved that the simplest way to avoid difficulties was 
to dispense with the interview altogether.” 

The Mirza then proceeded to the British Court, 
where he was charged with a precisely similar 
mission, and of course had the same modest punc- 
tilio to conserve. I find, however, that the Regent 
was firmly seated on his throne during the recep- 
tion which followed; but am totally at a loss to 
discover whether or not the Mirza was then ac- 
commodated with a chair beside his Royal High- 
ness. 

Perhaps some of your older correspondents may 
remember whether the objections taken at the 
French Court were again urged here, and if so, 
how the scruples of the Mirza came to be recon- 
ciled. Davip Forsyru. 

Edinburgh. 


Charles Masterton.— Can you give me any 
account of Charles Masterton, “author of the fol- 
lowing works? The Seducer, a tragedy, 8vo., 
1811; Amyntor and Adelaide, or the Tale of Life, 
a romance of poetry, in three cantos, 12mo., 1816; 
Bentivoglio, and The Stern Resolve, tragedies, 
1824. A gentleman of the name of Charles Mas- 
terton was British Consul at La Paz, in Peru, a 
few years ago, but I am not certain whether he is 
the author of the works above named. R. J. 


Lands held by Tenure.— Would any of your 


correspondents furnish me with a list of those 


| Opal, its Origin. — How charmingly told in the 
following lines! By whom were they written ? 


“ A dew-drop came, with a spark of flame 
He had caught from the sun’s last ray, 
To a violet’s breast, where he lay at rest, 
Till the hours brought back the day. 

“ The rose look’d down, with a blush and frown, 
But she smiled all at once to view 
Her own bright form, with its colouring warm, 
Reflected back by the dew! 

“ Then the stranger took a stolen look 
At the sky so soft and blue, 
And a leaflet green, with a silvery sheen, 
Was seen by the idler too. 


“ A cold north wind, as he thus reclined, 
Of a sudden raged around, 
And a maiden fair, who was walking there, 


Next morning an opal found.” 
W. W. 
Malta, . 


Beckett Pedigree. — Perhaps Mr. Fereusoy, or 
some other a correspondent, could tell 
an inquirer, Ist, Where to find a previous pedi- 
gree of the Beckett family mentioned by Mr. F, 
at Vol. xii., p. 31.? Also, 2nd, Who was Maud 
de Valois, the wife of Hubbart Walter, in same 
pedigree ? and 3rd, If anything is known about 
Nicholas de Vardon, whose daughter Roesia 

| married Hubbart’s grandson ? L. M. M. 


The Martyr-Philosopher.—In the Diary of a 
late Physician is a pi uper having this title, in w hich 
so decided an attempt is m: ade to give a character 
of reality, that passages are given which purport 
to be quotations from reviews attacking Mr. 
E the philosopher. Has any person been 
supposed to Be the original of this character? I 
take it for certain that in the next generation 
some one or more of our day will be fixed upon. 
Such a Query as mine, whether answered or not, 

| may possibly prevent an idle dispute in time to 
come. M. 





Author of “ Gravity and Levity.” — Who is the 
author of Gravity and Levity, 12mo., 1818? The 
volume is de dicated to the Rev. J. Stanier Clarke. 
In his pref ace the author alludes to the favourable 
reception which some of his former essays had 


> 


met with, R. J. 





lands, &c., which were formerly, or are now, held | 


by tenure; and also give briefly the particulars 
of each tenure ? A. C. Moors. 


Bohun. — 1. Humphrey (Barbatus) de Bohun 
is mentioned as “ Kinsman and Companion of the 
Conqueror.” Perhaps some correspondent could 


mention his exact degree of relationship ? 2. Who | 


was the Earl of Ewe, whose daughter Maud 

married Humphrey » created Earl of Essex by 

Henry III. ? L. M. M. 
No. 304 j 


Hlinor Queries — Answere. 


William Gardiner and Rev. W. Chalklen. — 
Can you oblige me with a shor account of the 
| two following authors ? William Gardiner, 
who was at one time master wt a school at Lydney, 
near Gloucester, and who is the author of The 
Sultana, a tragedy, Congo in Search of a Master, 
and many other works. I think there is a narra- 
tive of his life written by his daughter, in a vo- 
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lume of his Original Poems, Songs, and Essuys, 
published in 1854. 2. The Rev. Charles William 
Chalklen, of Trinity College, Cambridge. There 
is a short account of him published along with his 
poetical works, published, I think, in two vols. in 
1847. R. J. 


fWrturam GARDINER was born at Whitchurch, in 
Herefordshire, April 16, 1766, and educated at Bristol 
under the celebrated mathematician Mr. Donne. In 1793, 
soon after his marriage, he left England for Philadelphia, 
where for two years he engaged in commercial pursuits. 
In 1796, he embarked a second time for America, and 
settled at Baltimore as a schoolmaster, where he remained 
till the spring of 1803. In 1804, he removed to Lydney, 
where he conducted a boarding-school. In 1817, he was 
introduced to Mr. D. Mackay, of Newgate Street, who 
engaged him to write some works of fiction, and as editor 
of The British Lady’s Magazine. He died on May 18, 
1825. A list of his numerous pieces will be found in The 
Narrative of his Life, by his daughter. 

CuArLes WILLIAM CHALKLEN was born in 1803, and 
received his classical education from the Rev. Oliver 
Lodge, at Barking, in Essex; thence he removed to St. 
Paul’s School, and, in 1822, having obtained an exhibi- 
tion of 1002, he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1826, M.A. 1830. He obtained the curacy of Ring- 
stead, in Northamptonshire; thence he removed to 
Blechingley in Surrey ; afterwards to Louth; and finally 
was appointed to the licensed curacy at Northborough in 
Northamptonshire, where he continued to reside to the 
time of his death, January 28, 1846. Besides his dra- 
matic poem Semiramis, an Historical Morality, in Two 
Parts, he contributed numerous articles to Blackwood, the 
Gentleman, and the Christian Monthly Magazines; and a 
paper evincing great research was published in the West- 
minster Review tor March 1845, entitled “Chronology of 
Egyptian History.” ] ; 


Heraldic. — I am anxious to discover the owner- 
ship of a coat of arms, painted on a slab, forming 
the top of a table, which I presume was formerly 
in the possession of George IL., or of his son. 
The slab is ornamented with a landscape, fruit, 
and flowers, executed partly in coloured stone, 
partly in stucco; and around the border, among 
other painted designs, are medallions of George IL., 
Queen Caroline, Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
(I presume) his wife. Being ignorant of heraldry, 
I cannot give a verbal description of the arms, 
but must trust to a rough sketch. The birds 
appear to be doves, each holding a branch in the 
beak. The motto is “ Audaces fortuna juvat.” 

J AYDEE. 

[We are sorry that we cannot reply satisfactorily to 
JAYDEE’s inquiry. We have searched several books of 
good authority, without being able to discover the arms 
im question. From the connexion which they appear to 
have had with the royal family of the House of Bruns- 


wick, it is probable they belong to some German family ; | 


and from the motto, to some one holding military rank. 
Ve have, however, consulted Fursten’s German Arms, 
containing a very numerous collection, without effect. ] 


Aérolites. — There is a block of stone in the 
British Museum, said to be an avrolite, weighing, 
ata rough’estimate, about a ton, or a ton and a 
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half. It is supposed, I understand, by some 
meteorologists, that this stone was propelled from 
the moon’s surface with such violence as to fly 
beyond the influence of gravitation, and to have 
come within the sphere of the earth's gravitating 


attraction. La Place mentions similar specula- 
tions. Can any of your readers give me in- 


J.S.F. 


[ We would commend to the notice of our correspondent 
a valuable article on Aérolites, or meteoric stones, in the 
Penny Cyclopedia, ¥0l. i. p. 150., which notices the hypo- 
thesis entertained by La Place, that they are bodies 
thrown out by the volcanos which are known to exist in 
the moon, with such force as to bring them within the 
sphere of the earth’s attraction; but Olbers and other 
astronomers are of opinion that the velocity of the meteors 
is too great to admit of the possibility of their having 
come from the moon. This opinion has also been ad- 
vanced by Sir Humphry Davy in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1817. The writer in the P nny Cyclo- 
pedia has also given a list of works for those who wish to 
investigate this curious subject. ] 


formation on this subject ? 


Glass Windows in Alnwick Castle. —In the 
case of Bishop and Elliott, reported in the twenty- 
fourth volume of the Law Journal, Exchequer 
Chamber, p. 230., on a question of fixtures, Mr. 
Justice Maule is reported to have observed, in 
the course of the argument on the case, “ In 
former times I believe chimney-pieces were re- 
moved from one house to another. They were 
generally of wood, fixed with serews. In old 
days the glass windows from Alnwick Castle were 
brought to the town when the family came to 
London.” I have in vain looked and inquired 
for Mr. Justice Maule’s statement, and believe he 
has been misinformed. Can any of your anti- 
quarian readers refer me to an authority ? 

Fra. Mewsurn. 

Darlington. 

That glass windows were moveable appears from the 
following notice of Alnwick Castle by George Clarkson, 
surveyor of the lands of the Earl of Northumberland, 
A.D. 1567, quoted in Hutchinson’s Northumberland, vol. ii. 
p. 202. :—“ And because throwe extreme winds the glasse 
of the windowes of this and other my Lord’s castells and 
houses here in this cuntrie doothe decay and waste, y* 
were goode the whole leights of evrie windowe at the 
departure of his Lp. from lyinge at anye of his said cas- 
tells and houses, and dowring the tyme of his Lps. absence 
or others lying in them, were taken doune and lade up in 
safetie ; and at sooche tyme, as other his Lp. or anie other 
sholde lye at anie of the said places, the same might then 
be sett uppe of newe, with smale charges to his Lp. wher 
now the dec aye therof shall be verie costlie and charge- 
able to be repayred.” ] 





“ Lycidas,” a Masque. — Who is the author of 


! . . . ‘ 
the following volume of poems ? — Lycidas, a 


Masque, to which is added Delia, a pastoral 
elegy, and verses on the death of the Marquis of 
Carmarthen : London, Pote, 4to., 1762. R. J. 

[In a copy before us it is attributed to Thomas Lambe, 
formerly scholar at Eton College. ] 
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“ The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” — Will 
some one of your readers inform me to whom we 
are indebted for the excellent English version 
(that of our schoolboy-days) of these matchless 
? The Prefaee shows that it was an in- 
direct one, being taken from a French translation 


stories 


from the A rabic. D. 
Zen 
Th rve been so many translations of these popular 
t from the year 1724 to the present time, that our 
Syn t sh | have given the date of the edition 
rus by him in his schoolboy-days. An edition in 


2mo., 1792, pub lished in Edinburgh, and by 
yinsons, London, was translated by R. Heron. 
edition, 3 vols. 12mo., 17%, is ascribed to Mr. 
mother, considerably enlarged from the Paris 
Richard Gough, in 1798. In 1802 appeared 
iward Forster's translation in 5 vols. 8vo. ] 





the Rev. | 





Replies. 
HISTORICAL 
(Vol. 


The Catholic Layman had some knowledge of 
the matters on which he wrote, but his indiffer- 


ALLUSIONS. 


xi., p. 502.) 


ence to chronology is remarkable even in politico- 
theological controversy. According to him, 
Wray, Fleming, and Periam “sought the royal 
c - ’ , . ”* 

favour, and worked upon the royal fears,” by 
taking advantage of the Gunpowder Plot. The 
Plot was in 1605. Wray died in 1594, and 


Periam in 1604. Fleming succeeded Periam as 
Lord Chief Baron in 1604, and Coke as Lord 
Chief. ot tice of the King's Bench in 16 7, which 
office he held till Octot yer 15, 1613, when, as Lord 
Campbell slen auntly observes, “was spread the 
joyful news of his death.” I cannot find any vio- 
lence against the Papists recorded of him, beyond 
that which most judges then felt and all professed. 
The above dates are from Lord Campbell's Lives 
of the Chief Justices, and Woolrych’s Series of 
the Lords High Chancellor, §c. They are quite 
near enough for my purpose, and in due time will 
be settled by Mr. Foss. 


In the reign of Elizabeth nisi prius cases were | 


not so well reported as now. Probably there is 
some gxaggeration in the facts of that known as 
* Parson Prit’s Case,” as the plaintiff being in the 
church when his death was “improved” savours 
of romance. The case was cited by Coke, ar- 
guendo, in Crooke v. Montague, Cro. Jac. 91., 
ruled by Wray, Ch. J.; and. Popham said it was 
good law, as the matter was given as a story, and 
not with intent to defame any. In the following, 
which is the fullest re port I can find, the cause is 
said to have been tried by Anderson J.: 
“In Foxe’s Book of Martyrs there is a relation of one 
Greenwood of Suffolk, who is there reported to have per- 
| himself before the Bishop of Norwich, in testifying 
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against a martyr in the time of Queen Marv, and that 


after he came into his house, and there by the judgment 
of God his bowels rotted out of his belly in exemplary 
punishment of his perjary; and one Prit, being lately 
made the parson of the parish where this Greenwood 
lived, and not well kn g his parishioners, and preach. 

a4 t perjury, « this story, and it so happened 





tha 3 Geen wool was alive and in the said church, and 
after brought action upon the case against the parson, and 
wijundged to be not maintainable by Anderson at the 
assizes, because it was not spoke maliciously.” — 1 Vine, 


Abr., 540. 

In an anonymous case in the Common Pleas, 
28 and 29 Eliz., in an action for slander it was 
laid that the defendant said of the plaintiff, “he 
hath said many a masse to J. S.” 
facie, did seem to incline that no 
h that a penalty is given against 

h eal that no action will 
sed against a penal 


“Anderson, prima 
action would lie, althoug 
these masse-r wers. For 
lie for say it_one has 

















bs 4 
law.”— “ Peri — “ Anderson, Ch. J. If 
I say to one t! “ontented subject, no action 
lieth for the wo kering. No action lieth for 
the slandering of one in r which is but malum pro- 


saying of masse is malum in 


*_« Per um, J. The 


se.” — Godbolt, 106. 


hil fam 


On such loose foundations the Catholic 
builds his charges. The practice of treating con- 
current events as causes of the statesmen 
and lawyers, has always prevailed; and I am in- 
duced to add another instance from a cotemporary 
journal, which, though published weekly for some 


Layman 


rise of 


years, is probably less known to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” than Croke and Godbolt. After some 


hard lang uage to other members of the cabinet, 


the writer says: 


“Then there is the Lord Chancellor, Baron Rolfe, a 
tenth-rate lawyer, a man whose sole claim to his present 
exalted office 1 ! speec h,—that on the trial of 
James Bloor ld Re ish ; and of whom it may be said that 


if Rush had not been a murderer, Rolfe had not been the 
chancellor.” — Reynolds's Newspaper, June 25, 1853. 
H. B.C. 


U. U. Club. 


THE RIGHT OF BEQUEBATHING LAND. 


(Vol. xi., p. 145.) 


It would be well in replying to this Query to 
give as briefly as possible an account of the right 
of alienation of land, step by step, as it became 
acquired. 

In the commencement of the feudal times the 
only estate granted was a life-estate ; this system 
did not long continue, and we find that the hold- 
ing of lands by feudal tenants soon became here- 
ditary. At first, it is said, the issue of the tenant 
only succeeded, collateral relations being exc luded; 
but, however, we find these latter admitted, in this 
country, in the time of Henry II. About this 


time, we gain some light as to the right of alien- 
ation. Granville tells us that a purchaser pos- 
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sessed a greater power of alienation than a tenant 
who held by descent; but even he could not en- 
tirely disin! herit the heir of his own body, and 
could only disappoint his collateral heirs. A gift 
to his daughter on her marriage, or a gift to reli- 
gious uses, was allowed as against the heir of the 
body. Anot her far different mode of alienation, 


which at this time beean to be used, was that of 


subinfeudation: the lands were given to the 
grantee and his heirs to hold of the grantor and 
his heirs, at certain rents or services; the benefit 
therefore of these rents and services would de- 
scend to the heir of the grantor in lieu of the 
land. This no doubt eased the way to the fact 
that the power of the ancestor to oust all heirs 
soon became absolute; for we find Bracton laying 
down, in the reign of Henry III., that “ Nihil 
acquirit ex donatione facta antecessori, quia cum 
donatorio non est feoffatus.” In this reign farther 
power was acquired, for it ¢ appears that a tenant 
could, if there was an expectant heir, alienate not 
only as against him, but against his lord. To 
remedy this, which acted very disadvantageously 
to the landlords, the famous statute “De Donis 
Conditionalibus” was passed in the reign of Edw. L. 
This statute was eluded, and the claim of the issue 
defeated by the process of fines; but this was 
again taken away in Edw. IIL.’s time, and restored 
by statutes of Richard IIL. and Henry VIL. Hal- 
lam (Const. Hist., ve pp. 14. 17.) and Reeves 
(Hist. Eng. Law, vol. iv. pp. 135. 138.) show that 
the motives assigned to Henry VII. by Blackstone, 
in the sentence quoted by your correspondent, had 
no existence ; and that it was a judicial construc- 
tion of the statute that gave it the effect of bar- 
ring the claim of the issue, and which construction 
was confirmed by statute of Henry VIII. ‘There 

was also passe “l in the reign of Edw. I. the famous 
statute of “Quia Emptores,” by which it was 
made lawful for every freeman to sell his Jands ; 






so that the feoffee should hold them of the chief 


lord of the fee by the same services and customs 
as his feoffor held them before. 

The alienation of lands by will was not allowed 
until many years after this time, except in the 
city of London, and one or two other places. In 
time, however, a method of devising lands by will 
was adopted by means of conveyances to other 
parties to such uses as the person conveying 
might appoint by his will. This was restrained 
by the “ Statute of Us 
Henry VIII. ; but five years afterwards, power 
was siaeeuly given to devise lands (32 & 34 
Hen. VIII.). ‘These, however, only had a partial 


action; and it was not till the restoration of 


Charles II., when feudal tenures were abolished, 
that the richt of devising lands by will became 
complet 2. (See Williams on the Law of Real Pro- 
perty.) . 

The p: issag 2 which your correspondent gives 
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3," passed in the reign of 
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from Blackstone, as to devising lands by will being 
allowed by the Saxons, does not appear in the 
three different editions which I possess. 

Russert Gore. 


PRIESTS HIDING-PLACES. 
(Vol. xi., p. 437.; Vo’. xii., p. 14.) 

Dr. Johnson's Visit to Hea’e House.— A priest's 
hiding-hole may, by a turn in fortune’s wheel, 
become a king's hiding-hole ; and perhaps Heale 
Ilouse, near Amesbury in Wilts, served both pur- 
poses. It is certain that for several days it formed 
the retreat of Charles II. after the battle of Wor- 
cester; and it was from the transactions at the 
supper-table there, when the fugitive prince ar- 
rived in disguise (as related by himself), that Sir 
Walter Scott has gathered the scenes which he 
has transferred to Woodstock. 

But there is another circumstance investing the 
spot with interest, viz. a conversation held in the 
same parlour, some one hundred and thirty years 
after, between Dr. Johnson and his hosts, at which 
Boswell unfortunately was not present, but which 
is worth an effort of the imagination to reeall. It 
was in 1783 that the Doctor, “ broken” as he says 
“with disease, and without the alleviation of 
familiar friendship or domestic society,” deter- 
mined to try the effect of the air of the Wiltshire 
Downs and the society of his friend William 
Bowles, Esq., of Heale; whose companionship he 
ever valued “for the exemplary religious order 
which Mr. Bowles maintained in his family.”. An 
instanee, by the way (as in the case of his other 
friend Mr. Wyndham of Norfolk), how easily he 
could overlook the Whiggery of = man he loved; 
for the name of this Mr. Bowles is always found 
in conjunction with those of ‘Radnor, Shelburne, 
Charles James Fox, Abingdon, Wyndham (of 
Wilts), Awdry, and others of their party, who, in 
the county meetings held from time to time in 
Devizes, denounced the extravagance of the public 
expenditure, the American war, and the increas- 
ing pension list. Moreover, Mr. Bowles had mar 
ried a descendant of Oliver Cromwell, viz. Dinah, 
the fourth daughter of Sir Thomas Frankland, 
and highly valued himself upon this conrmpxion 
with the Protector. Who can doubt that, on the 
Doctor's arrival, the conversation ran upon the 
great civil war and the eventful story of the hiding- 
hole ; of Charles’ wiling away one of the tedious 
days of his captivity by escaping to the neigh- 
bouring plain, and’ counting the stones in Stone- 
henge ; and, lastly, on the career of the great man 
who was the ancestor of the lady of the house ? 
That such was really the case may be legitimatel 
inferred from the fact that, just at this point in his 
biography, Boswell says: “I shall here insert a 
few particulars with w hich I have been favoured 
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by one of his friends.” 
state that Johnson had once conceived the design 
of writing the life of Oliver Cromwell ; and adds 
the account of his ride to Salisbury to attend a 
lecture on natural philosophy ; all tending to show 
that the friend in question was no other than Mr. 
Bowles, and the time referred to the period of the 
visit to Heale. No doubt Mr. Bowles drove out 
his venerable visitor to see Stonehenge also, and 
other objects of interest in the neighbourhood ; of 
all which it might be very pleasant to conjecture 
the history, but for the ever-recurring conviction 
that rural scenes had but small charm for him; 
that he must have yawned at the sight of a tumu- 
lus, and remarked that a “shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain” was a less intelligent person than a Smith- 


And he then goes on to 


field drover ; that in short he carried away with | 


him no brighter reminiscences of his Wiltshire 
studies than did, shortly after, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, who commenced his professional career in 
the very same spot. 

The late Rev. Edward Duke, a neighbour and 


friend of Mr. Bowles, has told me that he remem- | 


bers Dr. Johnson's portrait as constituting the 
principal ornament over an old fireplace at Heale ; 
but it is now many years since the house was 
almost entirely remodelled, though traces of the 
antique are preserved in some carving. Mr. 
Bowles was the futher of the Admirals of that 
name. J. WAYLEN. 


Add New Building near Thirsk to the list of 
houses containing these apartments. ANon. 





ESHE, USHAW, AND FLASS. 
(Vol. xii., pp. 74. 112.) 


as it stands here will be found, when the Anglo- 
Saxon way of writing it (eow) is so different. © 

To me it seems to be clearly from the Celtic 
root ushe, or ushel, meaning high, lofty, &c., as in 
Ushenish Head, in S. Uist, Hebrides, the high- 
path-head ; henise in Anglo-Saxon being a path 
or trod: we shall thus have Ushe-shaw, a wood 
or thicket situated on an eminence; which quite 
answers to the local position, as the place in ques- 
tion stood on the north side of the old road which 
runs along the heights lying between the valleys 
of Browney and Dearness, and leading from Dur- 
ham to Eshe, at a distance from the latter of about 
a mile and a half. 

But two houses now remain of the former ham- 
let, so that the picturesque old yew-tree hard by, 
the last of his venerable race, is once more left in 
undisturbed possession of the svil, so far as the 
village is concerned; but the name is preserved 
in the fine Catholic collegiate institution of St, 
Cuthbert adjoining, and will probably receive 
from it an historic interest, which the hardy 
northern woodman to whom it was first known 
as the Ushe-shaw, little dreamed would ever at- 
tach to it. 

In support of Cerrer’s remarks upon the ety- 
mology of Flass, I might instance the lake Flasjon 
in Sweden, and Flesk, a river in co. Kerry, Ire- 
land, as also the engineering term flashes, to 
denote a species of sluice erected upon rivers; 


| and flaxse in Bohemian, flare in Anglo-Saxon, 


and flasca in the language of the Eastern Empire, 
corresponding with our own word flask. Asc, 


| ese, and use is the varied orthography of the same 


It is only the initial syllable that can cause | 


any difficulty in the etymology of this word, 
Shaw being a terminal of frequent occurrence in 
the local proper names of the district, as in Pen- 
shaw, Birkenshaw, Cockshaw, &c., and clearly 
derivable from the Anglo-Saxon Scua (literally 
a shade), a thicket or small wood. 


The U or Us (Camden writes it Us-shaw) has 


been derived, without, in my opinion, sufficient 
reason, from the yew, of which one fine old tree, 
though now much injured, still stands upon the 
spot. 

In favour of this supposition several analogous 
names, which exist in the neighbourhood without 
being peculiar to it, may be instanced, e.g. Oaken- 
shaw (a thicket of oak), Birkenshaw (a birch 
wood), Breckenshaw (a fern cover), and others. 
I have, however, searched in vain for a similar 
compound for the yew, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that one at all approximating to the word 
No. 304.] 


word, which amongst the old Britons signified 
water, as it still does in the Highlands and Ire- 
land. (Vide Baxter's Gloss. Brit., p. 264.) 

For an explanation of the word Peth, in the 
Anglo-Saxon Padth, and Celtic Pedd, and which 
Brockett in his Glossary defines as a road up a 
steep hill, I would refer Mr. Crevauiier to a 
full and interesting exposition of *ue term in the 
supplementary part of Jamieso..s Etymological 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language, untortunately 
too long to be transcribed into your pages. 

WuLsTAy. 


“ Peth” (Vol. xii., p. 74.) is probably path. In 
the south the word path was used as a synonym 
with ridge, way, and edge for a Roman road, as in 
Harepath or Herapath, a military way, Bagpath, 
Reelpath. Hype Crarke. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Alteration of Positives (communicated to the Societé Fran- 
caise de Photographie by M. Davanne). — M. Davanne 
announced that, in conjunction with M. Girard, he had 
undertaken a series of experiments directed precisely to 
the end indicated by M. Balard. These experiments 
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embrace the whole theory of the alteration of positive 
prints. ; 3 : , 

He considered that the first point to be attended to is the 
modifications which the chloride of silver, which is formed 
on the surface of the paper, undergoes in the different baths. 
In fact, if we once knew exactly what substance we had to 
deal with, it would be easier to find out the causes which 
alter that substance, and so occasion the destruction of 
the prints. If we consider the paper at the moment when 
it is placed in the pressure-frame (we are speaking, of 
course, of paper prepared with chloride of silver), it 
darkens under the influence of light; and if, after a pre- 
liminary washing to take away the excess of nitrate of 
silver, it is passed through Sresh hyposulphite of soda, 
the chloride of silver is dissolved, and there remains on 
the surface a reddish substance which forms the picture, 

After divers reactions it seems that this substance is 
silver in a finely-divided state, and no longer united to 
the chlorine, although analysis always gives a certain 
quantity of chlorine which cannot be removed by the 
fixing and washing. As this same quantity of chlorine 
has been found in paper not prepared, as well as in that 
prepared with chloride of silver and fixed by hyposulphite 
of soda before exposure to the light, it would seem that it 
combines with the organic matter of the paper at the 
time of the bleaching of the pulp. 

He stated that he should hereafter explain on what 
experiments he had founded the idea that the image fixed 
by a bath of fresh hyposulphite is formed by the silver 
alone, and does not still retain the chloride or the sub- 
chloride of silver 

It was necessary to determine whether, when the print 
is properly washed, it retains any hyposulphite of soda, 
or sulphur combined in any other manner. This ana- 
lysis, often repeated, always gave a negative result; the 
print fixed in fresh and pure hyposulphite of soda properly 
washed shows no trace of sulphur. It may be concluded, 
then, that hyposulphite of soda properly employed has 
not the injurious properties that have been attributed to 


it; it is not that which is the cause of the deterioration | 


of the prints: and this accords with experience, for 
amongst the prints fixed by hyposulphite of soda, there 
are some very well preserved until now; others, on the 
contrary, have faded rapidly, and it cannot be supposed 
that the same agent employed in the same manner pre- 
serves some and deteriorates others. It is not then fresh 
hyposulphite of soda that deteriorates the prints. Con- 
tinuing the series of experiments, the red prints have 
been changed to a black tone by plunging them in old 
hyposulphite. These prints, properly washed and ana- 
lysed, show a very perceptible quantity of sulphur. The 
silver has become black because it has combined with 
sulphur. Old hyposulphite of soda, or at least the mix- 
ture which is usually called so, has then an action quite 
different to the fresh hyposulphite. It owes these new pro- 
perties to a substance which is produced by the action of 
acids or different metallic salts on the hyposulphite of 
soda; and this may be proved by the following experi- 
ments: Take pure hyposulphite of soda not having been 
used before, employ it to fix a print; add chloride of 
silver to this hyposulphite, and fix immediately a second 
print, it will preserve sensibly the same red tint as the 
first; the fresh hyposulphite and the hyposulphite 
charged with chloride of silver have then the same ac- 
tion. But at the end of some time, when the reaction of 
the chloride of silver on the hyposulphite of soda is ac- 
complished, a deposit of black sulphide of silver will be 
observed on the sides of the vessel. If you fix a third 
print, you can make it take all the variety of tones that 
the old hyposulphites give. It is not, then, only to the 
presence of metallic salts that the old hyposulphite of 
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soda owes its colouring properties, but to a new substance 
that the metallic salts have given birth to. It is this new 
composition (probably tetrathionate of soda, Na O, S, Os) 
which sulphurises the prints ; and it appears that the cause 
of their deterioration is that sulphuration, whether it is 
in the old hyposulphites of soda, or in the new hyposul- 
phites mixed with acids, which disengage sulphur and hy- 
drosulphuric acid. In fact these sulphurised prints, left in 
water in contact with the air for a very short time, become 
rapidly yellow, and finish by disappearing, whilst the print 
not changed, placed in the same conditions, does not stir. 
If the print is only partially plunged in water, or if there 
are bubbles of air interposed, it may be remarked that 
the alteration goes on with extreme rapidity at that part 
of the paper which has been at the same time in contact 
with the air and the water. The prints then deteriorate 
much quicker when they are most exposed to moisture, 
and perhaps would keep very well in a perfectly dry air. 
This is a very simple explanation of this fact, that certain 
prints fade rapidly when they are pasted, whilst others, 
prepared by the same process, keep very well in portfolios. 
Sometimes the same print will only fade in the parts 
pasted ; it is because the paste attracts the dampness of 
the air, and the print becomes in the conditions above 
described. 

The conditions under which this deterioration takes 
place indicate evidently the oxidising action of the air; 
nevertheless we cannot be certain that there is a change 
from sulphide of silver to sulphate. The sulphate of 
silver, in fact, becomes black by the action of alkaline 
sulphides, whilst the faded prints, instead of becoming 
black in a suiphurous solution, fade more and more. 

MM. Davanne and Girard regretted that they had not 
yet fully investigated the subject, but they proposed to 
continue their experiments, and hoped soon to present to 
the Society the complete theory of the preservation of 
positive photographs. 





Replies tao Minor Queries. 


The Burning of Jesuitical Books (Vol. x., 
p. 406.).— Mr. Cramp speaks of “ the interest 
Bifrons, in his real character (i.e. of Junius), felt 
in the fate of the Jesuits,” &c. How can this be 
reconciled with the fact, that the letter of Bifrons 
was published nine months before the first of the 
Letters of Junius ? 

Mr. Crampr’s last paragraph shows, that he has 
overlooked the note on p. 185. of the Junius Dis- 
covered ; in which the origin, in 1766, of “ Junius’s 
unappeasable wrath” against the Duke of Grafton 
is pointed out. 

The non-receipt, until last week, of Vol. x. of 
“N. & Q.” will account for the lateness of this 
notice of Mr. Cramry’s communication. Eric, 

Ville-Marie, Canada. 


Armorial Bearings of the Clere Family (Vol. xii., 
p- 84.).— The following particulars may perhaps 
assist Mr. Taytor in his investigations concern- 
ing the Clere family. 

The arms of Spencer of Nettlested, co. Suf- 
folk, were, — Quarterly. First, Argent, on a bend 
sable three mullets of the first ; second, Gules, a 
fret or. 
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Of John Lord Tiptoft, — Argent, a saltire en- 
grailed cules. 

Of Ingaldesthorpe of Burgh Green, co. Cam- 
bridge, — Gules, a cross engrailed argent. 

Sir Philip de Spencer of Nettlested, co. Suffolk, 
marrie&in the former half of the fifteenth century 
Elizabeth, sister of John Lord Tiptoft, and aunt 
of John Tiptoft, who was created Earl of Wor- 
cester in 1449, and whose second wife was Eliza- 
beth Hoptov. Joanna Tiptoft, sister and co- 
heiress of the Earl of Worcester, married Sir 
Edmund Ingaldesthorpe of Burgh Green, who 
died in 1456. 

Your correspondent will learn farther details 
respecting the Tiptoft, De Spencer and Ingaldes- 
thorpe families in Banks's Extinct Baronage of 
England, Edmondson’s Baronagium, Dugdale’s 
Baronage, Blomefield’s Norfolk, and Gough's 
Sepulchral Monume nts. 

{ should feel much obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents who could furnish me with the family 
coats of Richard Milbourne, who became bishop 
of St. David’s in 1615, and of Carlisle in 1621; 
of William Roberts, who became bishop of Bangor 
in 1637 ; and of John Towers, who became bishop 
of Peterborough in 1638. 

Wma. Macaw Campton. 

Queen’s College, Cambridve. 


Ladies and Wives (Vol. xii., p- 61.). — M.’s 
anecdote of the bishop and his “lady” reminds 
A lady of rank came to be 
churched after the birth of her first child, when 
the obsequious clergyman, thinking woman too 
common a term to apply to her, thus altered the 
petition : “O Lord, save this lady thy servant.” 
The clerk, resolving not to be outdone in polite- 
ness, immediately responded, “ Who putteth her 
ladyship’s trust in thee.” Atrrep Gatry. 


me of a similar story. 


“ Cock and pye” (Vol. xii., p. 104.).—* By cock 
and pye!” was apparently a common exclamation 
in the time of Shakspeare. He puts it into the 
mouth of Page, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Act IL. Se. 1.; and of Justice Shallow, in the 
second part of King Henry IV., Act V. Se. 1. 
Douce explains it thus : 


“ In the days of ancient chivalry it was the practice to 
make solemn vows or engagements for the performance of 
some considerable enterprise. This ceremony was usually 
performed during some grand feast or entertainment, at 
which a roasted peacock or pheasant, being served up by 
ladies in a dish of gold or silver, was thus presented to 
each knight; who then made the particular vow which 
he had chosen, with great solemnity. When this custom 
had fallen into disuse, the peacock, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to be a favourite dish; and was introduced on the 
table in a pie, the head, with gilded beak, being proudly 
elevated above the crust, with the splendid tail expanded. 
Other birds of smaller value were introduced in the same 
manner, and the recollection of the old peacock-vows 
might occasion the less serious, or even te imita- 
tion of swearing, not only by the bird itself, but also by the 
No. 304.] . 
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pie; and hence, prot ibly, the oath by cock and pie, for the 
use of which no very oll authority can be found.” 


Knight’s Shakspeare, vol. iv. p. 290. 





It seems to me more likely that the 


Ipswich and Woodbridge, in Suffolk, were derived 





from this “dainty dish” (like the “haunch of 


venison,” and the “ leg of mutton and trimmir 
which we find in other localities), than from cock. 
fighting, which was not confined to that county, 

" But if any allusion to that amusement is insist 
upon, may it not refer to some traditionary con- 
test between a “ cock and a pye” which was famous 
in the neighbourhood? This is rather a sugges- 
tion than an answer. Epwarp Foss, 


’ 








OCA 





“ Cock and pye” seems sufficiently explained in 
Nares’s Glossary, in the articles on those words 
respectively. Pye, however, has another signifi- 
cation, viz. the magpie; or, as it is sometimes 
called, pynot. About three n 
house in which the Earl of Danby, the Earl of 
Devonshire, and Mr. D'Arcy, met to consult about 
the revolution then in agitation. The sign of the 
house at that time was the “Cock and Pvnot.” 

J. EAstwoop. 





tiles from here is the 








Eckington. 


Oblation of a White Bull (Vol. viii., pp. 1. 9.).— 
This singular custom not having yet been eluci- 
dated, I beg leave to offer the following passages 
as in some degree accounting for it: 

“Gregory further directs him [ Austin] to accommo- 
date the ceremonies of the Christian worship, as ich as 
possible, to those of the heathen, that the people might 
not be much startled at the ch »; and in particular he 
advises him to allow the Christian converts, on certam 
festivals, to kill and eat a great number of oxen to the 
glory of God, as they had formerly done to the honour of 
the devil.”— Henry's History of Great Britain. 

This tolerance of superstitious ceremonies re- 
sembles the practice of the Jesuits in C hina. In 
reference to the colour, an extract from Aldro- 
vandus (De Quadrupedibus, p. 222.), explaining a 
yassage in Propertius, will perhaps be acceptable 
in the absence of anything more satisfactory : 

“ ¢ Hine Taciens, Ramnesq. viri Luceresq. coloni 
Quatuor hinc albos Romulus egit equos. 

“Quod vero albis potius quam alterius coloris equis 
triumpharent, non sine aliquo mysterio factum fuisse 
videtur. ivius ad Solis et Jovis imitationem fecisse 
Romanos non obscure indicat, Camillum scribens 3 pus 
Veiis, ita triumphantem ingressum urbem, cives alien® 
insuetos insolentia offendisse quod Solis ac Jovis currum 
wquiparasse moliretur. Legimus autem apud Herodo- 
tum Jovis Currum, qui in exercitu Xerxis, Xerxen ipsum 
precedebat, ab octo equis albis tractum. 

Bisiioturcar. CueTHaM. 


Kymerton (Vol. xii., p. 104.).— There is & 
village called Kemerton near Tewkesbury, © 
Gloucester, which seems sufficiently near both 
orthographically and geographically to answer 
Mr. Srersman’s Query. J. Eastwood: 
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Kymerton seems to be a clerical error for Kin- 
parton, which is in Old Radnor, in Radnorshire, 
N.W. of Kington, to the S.W. of which latter 


— Hergest Court (locally called the Court of 


lergest) is situated at the distance of about two 
miles. 

By Knigton the writer might either mean 
Knighton or Kington. A reference to the Ord- 
nance Map, No. LVI., is recommended. 

LANCASTRIENSIS. 

Sedbury Park, Chepstow. 





Verb and Nominative Case (Vol. , p. 65.).— 
W. M. T. quotes the idiomatic expression, “ Three 
and eleven pence halfpenny is not a high price for 
good Irish cloth,” and thinks it may be right in a 
grammatical point of view ; but he does not ex- 
plain why, unless he do so, by inference, as an 
exception to the rule of grammar that treats on 
the verb and nominative case. 

I myself believe that idiomatic expressions, in 
every language, have been brought about gradually 
by the suppression of certain words, and in some 
cases even by that of an entire sentence; the 
words or sentence left out being of course under- 
stood. ‘ 

The above sentence, therefore, might originally 
have stood thus: “ The sum of three shillings and 
eleven pence and a halfpenny, is not a high price 
to give, or to ask, for (a certain quantity of ) good 
Trish cloth.” 

Three and eleven pence halfpenny should there- 
fore be considered, in the abbreviated sentence, 
to be used in the genitive case; the antecedent 
noun substantive swm, or its equivalent, although 
not expressed, being the nominative case to the 
verb. 

W. M. T. then asks, in an ironical manner, 
whether he can say correctly “ Ninety-five are a 
great age?” It is obvious that he can not when 
the sentence be completed, for the words ninety- 
five, standing by themselves, mean nothing. We 
might fill up the sentence by saying, “ A period of 
existence extending to ninety-five years is a great 
age for any man to attain.” 

W. M. T. alludes to the vulgar expression, “ A 
man six foot high,” which he condemns on the 
authority of his schoolmaster. Might not the 
sentence, however, have originally stood thus, 
“A man, six measures of a man’s foot each in 
length, high ?” 

By custom we become reconciled to idioms, 
that is to say, to one or a few words representing 


many ; as an instance, we have a clear conception | 


that the word foot, or feet, relates in certain cases 
to a known measure of distance. But what would 
the generality of English, men or women, under- 
stand were I to tell them that “ Five ‘Tuscan arms 
suffice to make one of my shirts?” Neverthe- 


less, the word braccio — which in the plural be- 
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comes braccia — is the common measure in this 

country ; and the above sentence literally trans- 

lated into Italian would be correctly idiomatic. 
W. B.C. 

Florence. 

Sensations in Drowning (Vol. xii., - 87.).— 
Your correspondent, who inquires where he can 
find an account of these sensations, is referred to 
the Life of Sir John Barrow. ‘The sutierer, now 
an Admiral of high standing in the scientific de- 
partment of his profession, communicated the 
account to Dr. Wollaston. J AYDEE. 


I cannot supply the remarks of Dr. Wollaston 
on “ Drowning,” inquired for by W. Hack- 
woop (Vol. xii., p. 87.). That gentleman, if in- 
terested in the subject for its own sake, will find 
in Everett’s Life of the late Dr. Adam Clarke a 
very curious communication made by that learned 
man to Dr. Letsome, and descriptive of his own 
sensations “ when drowned” at Portstuart, in the 
Irish Channel. D. 


Bennett's “ Paraphrase” (Vol. xii., pp- 10. 53.). 
— Burnet (Jist. of his Own Time, ii. 636., folio) 
and Wheatly, in his Commentary on the Prayer 
Book, complains that in the beginning of last 
century the Litany was said in cathedrals by lay 
clerks. The custom is (or lately was) kept up at 
Lincoln, and with no edifying « Tect, according to 
Mr. Jebb (Choral Service, p. 439.) J.C. R. 


Florins (Vol. xii., p. 47.).— The weights and 
effigies of coins are found in the Pening Doeks or 
Livres de Monnaie, published in the Low Countries 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries ; 
likewise in some of the old Flemish works on 
arithmetic. Hype CLARKE. 


Anonymous Hymns (Vol. xii., p. 11.).—C. TH. 
H. W. quotes the first lines of hymns marked 3. 
and 15. incorrectly. They should be— 

8. “ When His salvation bringing.” ae 

15. “ O Thou that dwellest in the heavens high.” 
And are by (3.) Rooker, and (15.) Hogg. No. 13. 
. . | D on. 
in the list is by Donne. Cuartes Reep. 

Paternoster Row. 


Stonehenge (Vol. xi., p. 126.).— The stones 
have not been quarried at all, being boulders col- 
lected from the Route. It is supposed by eminent 
geologists that they belong to the tertiary form- 
ation, and that the strata in which they were im- 
bedded (represented in the Isle of Wight) have 
been swept away by some great catastrophe. The 
outer circle probably contained thirty upright 
stones, of which seventeen are standing ; and the 
number of their lintels in the original position 1s 
about seven or eight. Of the five large trilithons 
only two are now complete. C. T. 
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Anastatic Printing (Vol. x., pp. 288. 364.). — 
Although J. P. has been answered by a reference, 
yet a concise description of this style of printing 
may be acceptable. Anastatic printing is a pe- 
culiar process, by which any design made on 
paper with prepared ink, chalk, or any other 
material of an oily nature, is transferred from the 
paper to a metal plate, from which transferred 
impression an indefinite number of copies can be 
produced. ‘The original drawing or writing is 
subjected to heavy pressure on a metal plate, 
whereby a reversed fac-simile is obtained. This 
impression is inked up with a roller, and printed 
from in the ordinary manner. G. TF. 


Glee v. Madrigal (Vol. xii., p. 105. .— 
the generic term for swanthien that is sung, and 
of course includes all the species mentioned by 
Mr. Scatse; but it is generally appropriated to 
any air for a single voice. Ballad, originally a 
song of praise, but now a kind of popular song 
containing the recital of some action, adventure, 
or intrigue; such as are especially the meaner 
kind of songs sung in the streets. Glee, as its 
name denotes, means a joyous song, as distin- 
guished from madrigal, which ought to be of 
more sentimental character. Madrigal, i. q. man- 
dracale, a pastoral love song, sung by shepherds 
in their mandre, or sheepfolds. J. Eastwoop. 


Song is 


A Lady restored to Life (Vol. xi, p. 146.).— 
A similar tradition exists in this town. “ Once 
upon a time” (that is, I presume, some time 
within the last century or two, for I never had 
any clue to the date of the occurrence), a lady 
named Haigh was believed to be dead, and was 
buried with several rings on her fingers. In the 
night after the funeral the sexton entered the 
vault, opened the coffin, and attempted to cut off 
one of the fingers; upon which the lady started 
up, and the man ran off. 
her husband's residence, was duly taken care of, 
and survived several years, having at least one 
child after her prem: iture interment. The man- 
sion where she lived is pointed out as that which 
was, for many years , occupied as a dispensary, 
and more recently as ‘barracks. H. Martin. 

Halifax. 


John Cleaveland (Vol. xii., p- 47.).—C. J. rs 
may find a short biography of this person, ae 
list of portraits, in Granger’s Biographical Hi 
tory of England, fifth edit. 1824, 8vo., vol. 
pp. 126-7., referring to a MS. of pve Thee ty in 
Museo Ackmel. ; Spectator, No. 617.; Thurloe’s 
Papers, iv. 184. ; Echard, p. 735. On account of 
_ loyalty he was ejected from his Py at 

John’s, Cambridge ; was a friend of Samuel 
ac who has conde sscended to copy hin in bis 
Hudibras. He died April 29, 1658. E. W. O. 

Camberwell. 
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She found her way to 


French Churches (Vol. x., 268.). — Anon, 
will find the information required in the Hand- 
book for the Medieval Courts of the Crystal 
Palace. One of the earliest examples of the true 
pointed style in France is the cathedral of Chartres, 
commenced in the twelfth century, and completed 
in 1260. The cathedral of Amiens was built be- 
tween the years 1220-1269. The choir of Rouen 
cathedral 1212-1280, and the choir of Beauvais 
cathedral in the thirteenth century. C.T. 


Cambridge Jeux d’ Esprit (Vol. xii., p. 52.).— 
Acting upon the hint of Mr. Gantittoy, I tran- 
scribe the titles of a few Cambridge facetia on my 
shelves, which may serve as a nucleus for farther 
communications : 


“Cambridge Jests, or Witty Alarums for Melancholy 
Spirits, 12mo., London, 1674.” , 

* Arundines Cami: sive Musarum Cantabriciensiam 
Lusus Canori; collegit atque edidit H. Drury, A. M, 
8vo., Cambridge.” 

“The Cambridge Tart ; Epigrammatie and Satiric- 
Poetical Effusions, &c., Dainty Morsels served up by 
Cantabs on various occasions, &c., 12mo., London, 1823.” 

“ Facetiwe Cantabrigienses, consisting of anecdotes, smart 
sayings, sallies, retorts, &c., by, or relating to, celebrated 
Cantabs, &c. Dedicated to the Students of Lincoln’s Inn, 
by Socius, 12mo., London, 1836.” 

“« Gradus ad Cantabrigiam, or New University Guide to 
the Academical Customs, and colloquial or cant terms 
peculiar to the University of Cambridge, observing 
wherein it differs from Oxford. Embellished with six 
coloured engravings of the costume, &c., a striking 
ness of that celebrated character Jemmy Gordon, and 
illustrated with a variety of curious and entertaining 
anecdotes. To which is affixed, A Tail Piece ; or the 
t —s one varmint method of proceeding to the degree 

B., by a brace of Cantabs, 8vo., London, 1824.” 
The Union Debating Society of Cambridge in the years 

1850-31 ; with a peep at the other prim ipal clubs of the 
same period; a satire, 8vo., Cambridg ing.” 

“ Cambridge Comic Chronicles, by Tre nchercap Swift, 
Nos. 1. and 2., 8vo., London, 1848.” 

These books (excepting the second named) 
possess attraction almost exclusively for those 
whose early associations invest with interest every 
thing connected with university life and habits; 
for others I cannot conceive any reading more in- 
tensely dull,—so tasteless for the most part are 
the “dainty morsels,” so pointless and vapid the 
“ smart sayings, sallies, and retorts.” 

WiriraMm Bates. 

















Birmingham. 


Eliza Steele (Vol. xi., p- 408.). — i lady 
was no doubt the eldest daughter of Sir Richard, 
afterwards Lady Trevor. See Stee me s Corre- 
spondence, by Nichols, 1787, vol. i. p. 260., &c. K. 


Sherard (Vol. xii., p. 47.).— There are accounts 
of both James and William Sherard in Nichols’s 
Literary . Inecdote 8 of the Eighteenth Century, 8v0- 
1812, vol. iii. pp. 651-4. E. W.0. 


Camberwell. 
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Cabbages (Vol. ix., pp. 424. 576.).— Allow 
me to amend the answers to the Queries re- 
specting the date, &c., of the introduction of 
this esculent into England, by referring C. H. to 
some Observations on the State of Horticulture in 
England in Early Times, by the late Mr. T. H. 
Turner. At p. 14. he will find this passage : 

« Little can be said with certainty respecting the va- 

rieties of culinary vegetables cultivated in England pre- 
viously to the fifteenth century. The cabbage tribe was 
doubtless well known in the earliest times, and generally 
reared during the Middle Ages.” 
I can certainly corroborate this statement, having 
met with many notices of the “ plante olerum” in 
documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. 

Perhaps Evelyn alluded to some peculiar tribe 
of the plant, as having been introduced from Hol- 
land about a hundred years from his time. J. Br. 


Anagrams (Vol. xii., p. 15.). — Antonius Sane- 
tinius Lucensis wrote himself “ Constantius Si- 
lanius Nicenus.” I give this because I think it 
does not appear in Baillet’s Auteurs déguisés. 
This treatise, which should be at hand to all those 
who are much concerned with the tricks of au- 
thors, was first published in 1690, and is in the 
sixth volume of Le Monnoye's edition of the 
Jugemens des Savans, Paris, 1722, 4to. M. 


Piazzetta and Cattini (Vol. xii., p. 126.).—I 
think your correspondent Ormonp will find the 
four engravings are after Piazzetta, by Cattini ; if 
so, they are four out of sixteen, published at 
Venice in 1754. 

John Baptist Piazzetta was born at Venice in 
1682, and died in 1754. J.Cattini was an en- 
graver, and I believe a very little emanated from 
his burin ; indeed, he is but little known. Some 
other correspondent probably can furnish his 
birth and death. 

The productions of Piazzetta were chiefly of a 
sacred character, and there are some clever studies 
of heads still extant, from his pencil, unengraved. 
Ieither have, or had recently, three, in chalk on 
grey paper. He was a pupil of Molinari, and 
studied under one of the Caracci, Guercino, &c. 
Some of his figures are much in the style of the 
inimitable Michael Angelo Buonarotti. Your 
correspondent’s work, when complete, is probably 
worth 1/. lls. 6d., or thereabouts. C. Hamitton. 

P.S.— If Ormonp wishes to complete his 
work, I should advise him to apply either to 
Messrs. Colnaghi, Tiffin, or Evans. 


Orator Henley (Vol. xii. p. 44.). — Several 
volumes of sermons in MS. by this celebrated 
orator are in the library of the Corporation, 
Guildhall. E. W. O. 

Camberwell. 
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Ells Family, §c. (Vol. xii., p. 105.) —The arms 
of the family of Smith in the county of Oxford 
are — Argent, on a fesse dancette between three 
roses gules, a martlet or for difference ; which coat 
now forms part of the arms of Brasenose College. 
A full account of the family may be found in the 
appendix to Churton’s Lives of Bp. Smyth and Sir 
Richard Sutton. Txompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 





Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We last week took occasion to remark upon the poetical 
tendencies of the publishing world at the present moment. 
We may now state that the same spirit has been influ- 
encing the antiquaries, who, throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the land, have been revelling in 
that poetry of archeology, their annual excursions. 
The meeting of the Archeological Institute at Shrewsbury, 
though commencing with wet and dreary weather, was 
well attended, and the excursions to Hawkstone, Moreton, 
Corbet Castle, Wroxeter, Buildwas Abbey, Wenlock 
Abbey, Atcham Church, Stokesay Castle, Branfield 


| Priory, Stanton Lacy, and Ludlow Castle; and the ad- 


mirable papers by Rev. Mr. Petit on Buildwas Abbey; 
Mr. Bloxam on St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury; Mr. 
Scharf on the Decoration of Ancient Churches; Mr. 
Wynne on Roman Vestiges at Wroxeter; and Mr. 
Kemble on the Heathen Graves of Northern Germany ; 
combined with the hospitable entertainment they received 
from their Shrewsbury friends to make the meeting pass 
off with satisfaction to al! parties, 

The Archaological Association have not gone so far 
a-field, the Isle of Wight being the scene for the present 
year’s excursion. The Earl of Perth and Melfort having 
been prevented by illness from presiding, that duty de- 
volved upon Mr. Pettigrew. Papers by Mr. Planché on 
the Lords of the Isle of Wight, Mr. Black on the Newport 
Charters, and excursions to Carisbrook, Netley Abbey, 
Shalfleet, the Roman Villa near Brixton, the ancient 
British town of Gallibury, the barrows on Wroxall 
Downs, Southampton, &c., formed the staple of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Somerset Archeologists met on Tuesday at Dunster 
Castle, in a picturesque and famous locality, which was 
believed to be impregnable until stormed by Blake. 

The Cambrian Archeological Association will hold its 
ninth yearly meeting at Llandilo Fawr, on Monday next 


| and five following days, under the presidentship of Lord 


Dynevor. 
While on this subject we may announce that a pro- 


| posal is in circulation for the establishment of a Society 


to be called The Middlesex Archeological Society, for the 
purpose of investigating the history and antiquities of 
the metropolis and metropolitan county. So soon as a 
sufficient number of members have been enrolled, a 
general meeting is to be held for the purpose of deter- 


| mining the rules, and of appointing the office-bearers of 


the Society. Gentlemen desirous of becoming members 
are requested to signify their intentions to any of the 
members of the Provisional Committee, or to Geo. Bish 
Webb, Esq., F.R.LB.A., 6. Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, Honorary Secretary (pro tem.). The Annual 
Subscription is to be Ten Shillings, and the Life Com- 
position Five Pounds. It is obvious that the metro- 
politan county affords materials of the most valuable 
and interesting character for the investigation of the 
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